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RANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, one of 

the founders of the science of soci- 
ology, invented the phrase, “conscious- 
ness of kind.” At first glance, these 
words seem abstract and difficult to un- 
derstand, but as used by Dr. Giddings 
the idea is simple enough. This is what 
he had in mind: 

‘We all tend to have sympathy for peo- 
ple if we realize that they are like our- 
selves, if we are conscious of the fact 
that they are our kind of people. We 
have that feeling toward our relatives 
and neighbors, toward those whom we 
see and know. We know that they are 
like us, that they have the same pains 
and pleasures, joys and sorrows, hopes 
and fears. If a calamity befalls one of 
these persons we suffer with him. We 
know that he is affected by his trouble 
as we would be under similar circum- 
stances, so we want to do something 
about it. We try to be helpful. 

The bonds of sympathy are likely to 
weaken when we go beyond our own 
neighborhood or social set. A person 
who lives comfortably and who is gen- 
erous and kindly toward members of his 
own group may become as hard as nails 
when he visits the slums of his own town 
and witnesses the poverty and suffering 
of the poor. He feels that they are not 
his kind of people. He makes himself 
feel that they do not suffer from priva- 
tion as he would if he lived as they do, 
and he erases their misfortunes easily 
from his mind. 

Distance, also, plays havoc with the 
consciousness of kind. Individuals who 
would be deeply moved by a calamity in 
their home town may be little affected 
by a flood in China, a famine in India, 
or hunger in Europe. The victims are, 
after all, foreigners. They may even be 
of a different race, and thus be outside 
the pale of sympathy and understanding. 

But all peopie are not alike in matters 
of this kind. Some men and women are 

more sensitive than 
others. Their imagi- 
nations are more 
fertile. Their con- 


sciousness of kind is | 


more highly devel- 
oped. Their sympa- 
thies are not limited 
by. facts of social 
position, distance, 
nationality, or race. 
They see the essen- 
tially human quali- 
ties of people everywhere. They are 
kindly and considerate in their regard 
for all people. 

Such men and women are the finest 
Products of civilization. They have 
feached a high state of culture. They 
ate the real humanitarians. They carry 
the banner of human progress. Upon 
them rests our only hope for peace on 
“arth and good will toward men. But 
We cannot have peace and good will until 
More of us have joined this small band 
of humanitarians. 

All people everywhere, the rich and 

Poor, those who live in our neighbor- 

S and those who dwell in foreign 

, are much alike. They feel the 
"me pains and pleasures, joys and sor- 
fOws, hopes and fears. These are com- 
bonds which should join us all in 
iptul cooperation. 
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SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


should be broken 


The U. 8. and Russia 


People of All Nations Wonder 
Two Large and Powerful 


N spite of rumors and hopes that a 

settlement might be at hand, the 
struggle between our country and Rus- 
sia continues unchecked. People in 
many lands, however, are still discuss- 
ing the Russian-American exchange 
of statements, which occurred not long 
ago, concerning the possibility of 
“peace negotiations.” “What,” they 
are asking, “was the Soviet Union’s 
real purpose in expressing her willing- 
ness to seek an agreement? Was her 
offer handled properly by the United 
States?” 

In seeking to throw light upon these 
problems, we must first review the 
series of statements that passed be- 
tween America and the Soviet Union. 
The series began early last month 
when Walter Bedell Smith, U. S. 
Ambassador to Moscow, commented to 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov that 
“the door is always wide open for full 
discussion and the composing of our 
differences.” 

This remark was made in a confiden- 
tial talk about American policy. A 
few days later, though, Molotov made 
it public. At the same time, the Rus- 
sian gave his reply, declaring that “the 
Soviet government views favorably 

. . the proposal to proceed to the 
discussion and settlement of differ- 
ences existing between us.” 

News of this exchange created wide- 


How the Impasse Between the 
Countries Can Be Broken 


spread hope that it might herald the 
end of the “cold war” between Rus- 
sia and the United States. At the 
same time, the governments of less 
powerful countries were afraid it 
meant that America and the Soviet 
Union were getting ready to make 
decisions on various international 
problems without consulting other na- 
tions. 

These hopes and fears were soon 
erased by statements from President 
Truman and U. S. Secretary of State 
Marshall. The American officials said, 
in effect, that we had not meant to 
propose any two-nation conferences or 
negotiations with Russia. Our gov- 
ernment, they explained, was simply 
calling attention to what was already 
known—that America is always will- 
ing to discuss world issues with Rus- 
sia through such established agencies 
as the United Nations. Moreover, they 
declared, we are principally interested 
in having Russia show, by actions as 
well as words, a sincere desire for 
agreement. _ 

These statements did not end the 
exchange. At about the same time 
they were made, Henry Wallace, third 
party candidate for the U. S. presi- 
dency, issued an open letter to Josef 
Stalin. In it he listed some objectives, 
such as general reduction of a*ma- 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Anti-Communist 
Measure Studied 


Mundt-Nixon Bill, Now Before 
Congress, Arouses Heated 
Debate in Nation 


OW shall we combat communism 

here in the United States? That 
question is being aired as thoroughly 
as any topic of public conversation to- 
day. It has been the subject of a num- 
ber of national radio forums. Two 
outstanding Republicans seeking the 
Presidential nomination exchanged 
their views on the question in a radio 
debate late last month. A Gallup poll 
recently sampled public opinion on 
methods for controlling communism. 

The House of Representatives has 
presented its answer to this question 
in the form of the Mundt-Nixon bill 
—‘“a bill to protect the United States 
against un-American and subversive 
activities.” Passed in the House by 
an overwhelming vote, the measure is 
now awaiting Senate action. 

The Mundt-Nixon bill has stirred 
up a great deal of controversy. Large 
numbers of people believe that it is 
the best solution to the problem of 
curbing the influence and power of 
American Communists. But, on the 
other hand, many persons, just. as 
much opposed to communism as the 
two representatives who presented the 
bill, doubt that the measure is wise, 
or that it would be an effective law. 

Summarized briefly, here are the 
bill’s leading provisions: 

1. It is a crime for any citizen to 
seek to establish a foreign-controlled 
dictatorship in the United States. 
Anyone convicted of this crime may 
be punished by a jail sentence of up 
to 10 years, a fine of up to $10,000, or 
both, and may be thereafter deprived 
of American citizenship. 

2. Members of communist political 
organizations may not be employed by 
the federal government and may not 
be given U. S. passports. 

3. Every communist political or- 
ganization, and any organization 
named by the Attorney General as a 
communist political organization, must 
register with the Attorney General. 

(Concluded on page 6) 


PHOTOS BYH®@E 
SPONSORS of a measure to control Com- 
munists in the United States are Repre- 
sentatives Karl Mundt (left) of South 
Dakota and Richard Nixon of California. 
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United States and Russia 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ments and outlawing weapons of mass 
destruction, upon which he thinks 
Russia and the United States should 
seek agreement. He suggested “an 
open, fully reported meeting” of repre- 
sentatives of the two powers. Stalin 
soon replied that Wallace’s program 
“could serve as a good and fruitful 
basis” for a settlement between the 
United States of America and the 
Soviet Union. 

The U. S. government spoke again. 
Secretary Marshall repeated his state- 
ment that we are waiting for the Rus- 
sians to demonstrate peaceable inten- 
tions by their actions. The State De- 
partment listed the various points of 
Russo-American disagreement and 
showed that on practically every point 
there have already been long and fruit- 
less discussions. This, as we go to 
press, is the most recent major move 
in connection with Russia’s “peace of- 
fensive.” 


Russia’s Motives 


The first question concerning these 
diplomatic maneuvers is: “What was 
the Soviet government’s real pur- 
pose?” Only Russia’s rulers, “the 
men in the Kremlin,” can give a defi- 
nite answer. It is possible that the 
Soviet leaders actually have decided 
that they should come to terms with 
the United States and stop the “‘cold 
war” which has been in progress ever 
since the end of fighting in World War 
II. People who believe this to be the 
case argue as follows: 

“Russia is losing her contest with 
the United States. In Italy’s spring 
elections, regarded as a test of Ameri- 
can versus Soviet influence in West- 
ern Europe, the Communists were de- 
feated. The Marshall Plan for Euro- 
pean recovery, which is now under 
way, is bound to strengthen the gov- 
ernments which stand with America in 
opposition to Russia. Even the na- 
tions within Russia’s sphere of influ- 
ence, if they see Marshall Plan coun- 
tries grow increasingly prosperous, 
will become dissatisfied with life under 
Soviet domination. Meanwhile, the 
United States is building up her own 
armed strength and approving the ef- 
forts of Western European countries 
to make military alliances against the 
danger of Soviet aggression. 

“Russia knows that, as time goes 
on, the Soviet bargaining position will 
become weaker and weaker. She is, 





THE LAST MEETING of top officials from East and West was the Potsdam Con- 
ference held in Germany in the summer of 1945. The picture above, taken at the 


therefore, in a hurry to get on rela- 
tively friendly terms with the United 
States. She wants to sell us her 
friendship at as high a price as pos- 
sible. She wants to bargain for the 
best ‘peace terms’ that can be ob- 
tained. Nevertheless, she is sincerely 
interested in bringing to an end the 
bitter, dangerous Russo-American 
struggle.” 

This is a highly optimistic view- 
point. While it may be the true ex- 
planation of Russia’s recent moves, 
many observers are inclined to doubt 
it and to hold an opinion somewhat as 
follows: 

“The Soviet Union is not actually 
interested in making a settlement with 
the United States. Her real motive is 
propaganda. She published Ambas- 
sador Smith’s statement that ‘the door 
is always wide open for full discussion’ 
in order to create distrust of America 
among the nations of Western Europe. 
She tried to make those nations think 
that the United States was seeking to 
negotiate, behind their backs, an 
agreement on matters in which they 
are involved. 

“Our government acted quickly to 
assure the world it had no intention 
of entering such negotiations. When 
the United States made this point 
clear, however, many people got the 
impression that President Truman 
and Secretary Marshall were stub- 
bornly refusing to discuss ‘peace 
terms’ while Soviet leaders were will- 
ing to do so. 


Awkward Position 


“In other words, the Soviet govern- 
ment simply wanted to place the 
United States in an unfavorable posi- 
tion—to make it appear either that 
we were betraying our friends or that 
we were obstructing peace efforts. 

“Tf Russia really wants a settlement 
there are already, as Secretary Mar- 
shall indicated, many channels, such 
as the United Nations, through which 
she can work. But in the United Na- 
tions and other established bodies she 
has consistently obstructed efforts to 
reach agreements on important world 
issues.” 

These are the differing views on 
why Russia publicly urged the United 
States to join in “discussion and set- 
tlement of differences existing between 
us.” A point of further dispute is 
this: Regardless of whether or not the 
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conference, shows (left to right): Clement Attlee, Prime Minister of Great Britain; 
‘Harry Truman, President of the U. S.; and Josef Stalin, Premier of the Soviet Union. 
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BISHOP IN ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


NEEDED: an underpass 


Soviet offers were sincere, did our gov- 
ernment handle them in the right way? 
Should we continue in our refusal to 
accept these offers? 

Some Americans feel that Russia’s 
proposals to confer should have been 
accepted. Here is their line of reason- 
ing: 

“It is true that we cannot be sure 
whether the Soviet Union really wants 
a settlement. Nevertheless, we should 
overlook no chance, however small, for 
securing peace. 

“There is a distinct possibility that 
Russia and the United States could 
arrive at a settlement of some of their 
differences if they were to make, to- 
gether, an over-all survey of world 
problems. Until now, they have dis- 
cussed problems on a piecemeal basis. 
At certain conferences, Germany and 
Austria have been discussed. On some 
occasions, the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council has taken up the problems 
of disarmament, or of atomic energy 
control. In each of these matters, 
though, progress has been held up 
partly by mutual suspicions arising out 
of other issues. 

“If the two countries agree to view 
and discuss the entire field of their 
differences, perhaps each can find 
some concessions that it would be will- 
ing to give in exchange for grants 
made by the other party. Efforts to 
find points for compromise might prove 
unsuccessful, but the attempt should 
be made nevertheless. 

“In undertaking such negotiations 
we would not be committing ourselves 
to any specific action or policy. We 
would still be free to avoid moves 
harmful to ourselves or to the nations 
relying upon us for assistance. 

“Tf Russia is really ready to come 
to terms, we should give her this new 
opportunity for doing so. If she is 
not, we should expose her insincerity 
by accepting her offer and thus forc- 
ing her to back down. Our State De- 
partment should have asked the Soviet 
government, ‘What are your specific 
proposals for a settlement?’ ” 

Our government, though, did not see 
fit to make such a reply. In support 


of the position which it did take, the 
following arguments have been ad- 
vanced: 

“If the Soviet Union were really 
interested in making a peace settle- 
ment, she could begin by carrying out 
the promises that she has already made 
and failed to keep. For instance, she 
could let her zone of Germany work 
together with the other zones, as she 
agreed in 1945 to do. She could make 
a more earnest effort toward putting 
all Korea under a unified government. 

“There now exist many channels for 
the discussion and settlement of Russo- 
American differences. In the United 
Nations, for example, efforts have 
been made to reach agreements on 
arms reduction, control of atomic 
energy, establishment of an independ- 
ent government for all Korea, ending 
the civil war in Greece, and several 
other important matters. Special con- 
ferences have been held to draw up 
peace terms for both Germany and 
Austria. 


Not Yet Willing 


“The Soviet Union has shown little 
inclination to come to reasonable terms 
on these problems. If she has new 
proposals or offers on any issue, let 
her make them through the agency or 
channel in which that issue has been 
handled until now. 

“We in the United States must never 
forget that practically all our points 
of difference with Russia directly in- 
volve the interests of still other coun- 
tries. If we negotiate with Russia 
alone, as the Soviet government wants 
us to do, it will look as though we are 
ready to betray nations that trust us. 
We must not permit the growth of the 
slightest suspicion that we intend to 
make deals with Russia which would 
be harmful to our friends.” 

It seems probable that our govern- 
ment will hold firmly to the position 
that it is always ready to deal with 
Russia through such agencies as the 
United Nations. If Russia sincerely 
desires an agreement, she may even 
tually decide to negotiate in this 
fashion. 
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Program of the United World Federalists 


Secretary Explains Organization’s Plan for Strong Federation of Nations 


ROM time to time we have pub- 

lished articles on the movement to 
strengthen the United Nations or to 
replace it with a genuine world gov- 
ernment. A number of groups and 
organizations are working to attain 
one or both of these goals. 

One of the best known organizations 
dedicated to this general cause is the 
United World Federalists, Inc. It 
has a Student Division, whose mem- 
bership includes a substantial number 
of young people all over the country. 

We have just received a letter from 
Helen Ball, Director of the Student 
Division, in which she expresses the 
opinion that our publications have not 
given an entirely clear picture of the 
goals toward which her organization 
is working. We shall quote at length 
from her letter in order that our read- 
ers may know exactly what this group 
is striving to achieve. Miss Ball elab- 
orates on the official statements of 
beliefs and purposes of the United 
World Federalists which appear in 
box form on this page. Her letter be- 
gins: 

“In one of your recent articles this 
sentence appears: ‘It.is argued that 
we can do more by trying to 
strengthen the UN, the one world 
organization which has some chance 
of achieving important results.’ 

“This is obviously misleading, and 
makes it seem as if the proponents of 
world federation are trying to break 
up the United Nations; whereas, the 
contrary is true. Our effort is one 
directed toward the strengthening of 
the United Nations by working 
through the charter to transform that 
organization into a world federal 
government with ‘authority to enact, 
interpret and enforce world law ade- 
quate to maintain peace.’ 


Goals the Same 


“To set up as contradictory those 
who ‘believe strongly in world gov- 
ernment’ and those who ‘believe the 
best hope of peace lies in a stronger 
United Nations’ is an erroneous state- 
ment, and one which, I believe, is 
totally misleading. I think that all 
of us in United World Federalists be- 
lieve in both these things, and con- 
sider that they are one and the same. 


Wé believe that the most constructive 
way to support and strengthen the 
United Nations is to recognize where 
it is weak, and to work as soon and as 
effectively as possible to see that it is 
strengthened. 

“We realize that the United Na- 
tions, as it is presently constituted, is 
a league of sovereign states and that 
it does not have the power or the au- 
thority to prevent war and maintain 
peace, the two primary purposes for 
which it was set up. We further be- 
lieve that the only way it can be 
strengthened and given such power 
and authority is by entrusting it with 
the power to make world law; the 
power to enforce world law through 
an executive and a real international 
police force operating under world 
law; the power to try individuals as 
well as representatives of govern- 
ments who violate world law, through 
a system of world courts having com- 
pulsory jurisdiction. 

“We feel there is a chance that if a 
sincere proposal for world govern- 
ment, with certain defined and limited 
powers, were made to Russia, she 
might in the interest of world security 
come along with such a proposal. 
She surely must realize that the alter- 
native of continuing the present arma- 
ments race and the game of power 
politics, which will undoubtedly lead 
to mutually suicidal war, involves a 
much higher and more devastating 
price than the price involved in dele- 
gating certain powers and authority 
to a United Nations government. 

“Our feeling is that we must first 
know whether the United States is 
willing to join such a federation and 
whether she is willing to make the 
proposal. Until the proposal is made 
we cannot know what the answer 
will be. 

“It seems to me that we have very 
little chance of solving the world’s 
economic and social problems until 
and unless we can work on them 
within the framework of a rational 
world legal order—until our policies 
are no longer directed by the neces- 
sities of the power struggle and the 
fear of the threat of war. It seems 
to me also that even our own democ- 
racy here at home is threatened un- 





Cord Meyer, President 
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less we succeed in establishing a mini- 
mum of world legal order. Otherwise, 
the very backbone of our democracy 
will be threatened by the compulsive 
necessities of building up a stronger 
centrally controlled defense mecha- 
nism in this country which will surely 
involve the mobilization in one way or 
another of all our citizens, decentrali- 
zation of our cities, and the moving of 
vital industries and troops under- 
ground.” 


Further Explanation 


We hope that Miss Ball’s letter will 
clear up any erroneous impressions 
which our past articles may have 
given with respect to the United 
World Federalists. Those Americans, 
young and old, who are members of 
this organization feel that it is en- 
gaged in a crusade of tremendous im- 
portance. Anyone who believes that 
the best, and perhaps only, hope of 
peace lies in swiftly establishing a 
much stronger world organization may 
find out how he may actively work 
toward this goal by writing to the 
United World Federalists, Inc., 31 
East 74th Street, New York City 21. 

On the other hand, if one feels that, 
in the long run, greater peace progress 
will be made by slowly and grad- 
ually changing and strengthening the 
United Nations, he may write to the 
American Association for the United 
Nations, Inc., 45 East 65th Street, 














UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, INC. 


For World Government with Limited Powers 


Adequate to Prevent War 


STATEMENT OF BELIEFS: 


WE BELIEVE that peace is not merely the absence of war, but the presence of justice, 
of law, of order—in short, of government and the institutions of government; that world peace 
can be created and maintained only under a world federal government, universal and strong enough 
to prevent armed conflict between nations, and having direct jurisdiction over the individual in 
those matters within its authority. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSES: 


THEREFORE, while endorsing the efforts of the United Nations to bring about a world community 
favorable to peace, we will work to create a world federal government with authority to enact, 
interpret and enforce world law adequate to maintain peace: 


(1) by making use of the amendment processes of the United Nations to transform it into such 
a world federal government; 

(2) by participating in world constituent assemblies, whether of private individuals, parliamentary 
or other groups seeking to produce draft constitutions for consideration and possible adoption 
by the United Nations or by national governments in accordance with their respective 
constitutional processes; 

(3) by pursuing any other reasonable and lawful means to achieve world federation. 














 riculture in the United States. 


PHOTOS BY UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, INC. 


Helen Ball, Secretary 


New York City 21. This organization 
will furnish information to individuals 
or groups that are primarily con- 
cerned with doing whatever they can 
to help the UN, as now constituted, to 
succeed. 

It is generally accepted that one 
big difference between these two or- 
ganizations is this: The American As- 
sociation for the United Nations feels 
that many countries, particularly the 
larger ones, would not be willing at 
this timé to give up any vital sover- 
eign rights or authority. It does be- 
lieve, however, that most nations can 
be eventually convinced of the neces- 
sity of working voluntarily together 
in solving major international prob- 
lems. It realizes that the process may 
be a slow one, but it thinks there is 
much more chance of success by 
tackling the problem through educa- 
tion and persuasion than by rushing 
matters and seeking drastic, overnight 
solutions. 

The United World Federalists, on 
the other hand, feel that time is short 
to prevent another catastrophic world 
struggle. As they see it, a much 
stronger world organization than the 
present UN must be quickly achieved 
if international tragedy is to be 
averted. 





A Lot from a Little 


Millard C. Faught, writing in the 
Christian Science Monitor, discusses 
the importance of the seeds we shall 
send to Europe under the European 


.Recovery Program. “Of all the things 


we send,” Mr. Faught says, “few will 
pay off in multiplied results like one 
small item—seeds.” One ounce of 
cabbage seed, for instance, will pro- 
duce 22,000 times its weight in food. 
Two ounces of tomato seed, with the 
proper care, can equal 10 tons of 
tomatoes. 

Before the war, American farmers 
relied upon other countries for a 
large part of the seeds they used. 
During the conflict, however, the 
Nazis overran many of the seed-pro- 
ducing areas of Europe. This not 
only deprived the continent of a source 
of food. It also seriously affected ag- 
From 
sheer necessity, our farmers turned 
to raising seed crops. Now, accord- 
ing to Mr. Faught, tons of American 
seeds are already sprouting in the 
Marshall Plan countries and will soon 
be providing many times their weight 
in much-needed food. 
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The President's Trip 


President Truman has three more 
major speeches to deliver on his cross- 
country tour. The trip began last 
Thursday, June 3. On Friday he 
spoke in Chicago, and on Saturday 
he gave a major address in Omaha. 
The remaining speeches will be given 
in Seattle, Berkeley, and Los Angeles. 
Meanwhile, audiences in smaller places 
are hearing the President in informal 
discussions of current problems as his 
special. train makes brief stops along 
the way. 

On this trip, Mr. Truman has, for 
the most part, laid aside his prepared 
manuscripts and is using a style of 
speaking that politicians of the past 
have relied upon. He follows only a 
general outline of the major points 
he wants to make, and presents his 
arguments in his own natural and 
direct language. Many observers feel 
that this technique is much more effec- 
tive in reaching an audience than is 
that of reading directly from a manu- 
script. 

As this paper goes to press, it is 
too early to estimate the effect of the 
President’s tour on his campaign for 
re-election. He has not appeared in 
the southern states where opposition 
to his renomination is the strongest. 
During recent weeks, public opinion 
polls have shown that Mr. Truman has 
been losing in popularity in other 
parts of the country. The voters, 
however, have not yet committed them- 
selves, and the President’s support- 
ers believe that his new appreach may 
brighten his chances. 


Newsmakers 


Two Presidential appointees and 
two political leaders have been in the 
headlines recently. Charles Brannan, 
a native of Denver and a career em- 
ployee of the federal government, has 
been named Secretary of Agriculture. 
Miss Frieda Hennock, a New York 
corporation lawyer, has been appointed 
to a place on the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission—the agency that 
acts on matters concerning the radio, 
telephone, and telegraph industries. 

The two political leaders whose 
names have been before the public 
are Governor Dwight Green of Illi- 
nois, who will deliver the keynote ad- 
dress at the Republican convention on 
June 21, and Senator Alben Barkley, 
keynoter for the Democratic Party’s 
convention which will open July 12. 

Mr. Brannan is a lawyer by profes- 
sion, but he has been associated with 
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DWIGHT GREEN 
Republican keynoter 


The Story of the 


been the scene of bitter fighting. 





PUBLISHER'S PHOTO 


JERUSALEM, sacred to three religious faiths—Christian, Jewish, and Moslem, has 


It is reported that the conflict between Arabs and 


Jews has brought damage to many ancient shrines in the city. 


government agencies specializing in 
farm problems since 1935. Since June 
1944, he has been Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. In this job his 
chief duties have been to plan long- 
range policies for’ the department. 
Recently, his recommendations on the 
government’s program for supporting 
farm prices, on plans for soil conserva- 
tion, and on forest protection were 
sent to a congressional committee for 
study. Mr. Brannan is a graduate 
of the Denver Law School and has 
practiced irrigation and mining law. 
He succeeds Clinton Anderson in the 
top agriculture post. 

Miss Hennock, if her appointment 
is approved by the Senate, will be the 
first woman to serve on the Federal 
Communications Commission. She, 
too, is a lawyer, having been gradu- 
ated from the Brooklyn Law School. 
When she passed the bar examina- 
tions in 1926, she was the youngest 
woman lawyer in New York City. 
She has had a successful legal career, 
and has been an active member of 
the Democratic Party for a number 
of years. 

Governor Green is serving his sec- 
ond term as chief administrative of- 
ficer of Illinois. Although born in 
Indiana, the Republican keynoter has 
lived in Illinois during most of his 
adult life. Mr. Green left college in 
1917 to serve in the United States 
air force. At the end of World War I, 
he studied at Stanford University and 
at the University of Chicago, where he 
received his law degree. He spent a 
few years in private practice, and was 


ALBEN BARKLEY 
Democratic keynoter 


named United States District Attorney 
for northern Illinois in 1932. 

Earlier, as an assistant to the Dis- 
trict Attorney, Mr. Green had di- 
rected the federal government’s action 
against Al Capone, a notorious under- 
world figure of the 1920’s. In 1940, 
Mr. Green was elected to his first term 
as governor, and he won re-election in 
1944. He is running for a third term 
on the Republican ticket this year. 

Senator Barkley has had a long and 
outstanding career in the U. S. Con- 
gress. He was first elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1913, 
and he continued to serve in that body 
until 1927. In the latter year, he 
moved to the upper house as one of 
Kentucky’s senators. Mr. Barkley 
has upheld most measures sponsored 
by the Democratic Party throughout 
his career, and he has served on nu- 
merous committees dealing both with 
national and international affairs. As 
a young man, he attended Emory Col- 
lege in Georgia, and the University 
of Virginia Law School. This year 
marks the third time the Senator 
has been selected to deliver the key- 
note address at a Democratic National 
Convention. In 1932 and again in 
1936, he delivered the addresses that 
outlined the issues on which the party 
was to conduct its campaign. 


Congressional Windup 


The nation’s lawmakers have been 
doing overtime work during recent 
days. They have one eye on the many 
measures that must be considered be- 





CHARLES BRANNAN 
Secretary of Agriculture 


Week 


fore the session draws to a close. The 
other eye is on the calendar, remind- 
ing them that the time is short and 
that soon they must give their atten- 
tion to the major party conventions, 
The Republican nominating conven- 
tion will open on June 21 in Phila- 
delphia, and the Democratic meeting 
will be held in the same city beginning 
July 12. 

Congressmen of both political par- 
ties hope that by meeting for a longer 
period than usual each day, they can 
dispose of the most urgent measures 
now before them. (Generally, the 
House and Senate meet only in the 
afternoon. During the morning the 
congressmen are in committee con- 
ferences. or are attending to indi- 
vidual responsibilities.) 

Members of both parties feel that 
little could be accomplished at a spe- 
cial session after the political conven- 
tions have been held. They are afraid 
that each party would seek to enm- 
barrass the other. Democrats might 
urge the Republicans to prove their 
sincerity by enacting legislation along 
the lines laid down by the Republi- 
can party platform. Republicans, in 
their turn, might try to focus atten- 
tion on the civil rights dispute that 
has already caused division within the 
Democratic Party. 

Furthermore, between the time of 
the conventions and the November 
elections, congressmen will want to 
give their full attention to campaign- 
ing. All of the House members and 
one-third of the senators will come 
before the voters for election in No- 
vember. 

Most observers feel, therefore, that 
the 80th Congress will strive to com- 
plete most of its work by June 19, and 
that there will not be a special ses- 
sion later in the year, unless a crisis 
develops. 


The Draft and UMT 


As these lines are written, it seems 
that debate over racial segregation in 
the armed forces may delay passage of 
a draft bill by Congress. Southerners 
want to include in the measure a pro- 
vision that men have a right to serve 
only in units of their own race. Con- 
troversy over this point has be 
come increasingly heated. Meanwhile, 
though, the lawmakers have agreed, 
for the most part, on military pro- 
visions that might be included in a 
final bill. 

For the present, universal military 
training is not being seriously cdn- 
sidered by either House. The final 
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draft law may include the following 
points: Young men who are 18 years 
old would be allowed to enlist for one 
year’s training and service within the 
United States. After a year’s service, 
these men would serve in reserve units 
for an additional period while they 
went on with their civilian life in the 
normal way. Approximately 161,000 
persons would be added to the armed 
forces under this program. 

Men between the ages of 19 and 25 
years who did not enlist under the 
program outlined above would be sub- 
ject toa draft. Persons drafted would 
serve for two years in one branch of 
the service. It is thought that about 
190,000 young men would be brought 
into the service under this program 
each year. 


Hawaiian Statehood 


There is only one chance—a very 
small one—that Hawaii may be made 
a state by the present Congress. , If 
the lawmakers hold a special session 
after the political conventions, the 
bill permitting the territory to be- 
come a state might be passed. Ob- 
servers do not believe such action will 
be taken. They feel that the door has 
been closed on the possibility of ad- 
mitting Hawaii to the Union this year. 
This “final” rejection was made when a 
Senate committee recently refused to 
bring the bill for statehood before 
the upper house for a vote. 

The committee did not make clear 
its reasons for refusing to report the 
bill to the whole Senate. It was said 
that members of the group should be 
given an opportunity to make first- 
hand investigations of conditions on 
the islands before voting to admit the 
territory to the Union. 

Editorial comment has criticized 
the committee’s action concerning 
Statehood. The New York Times 
points out that there is little need 
for further study of the islands since 
five investigations have been made 
Since 1935. The Times emphasizes 
that the Hawaiians have shown their 
loyalty to the United States and to 
democratic principles during the 50 
years their homeland has been a pos- 
‘Session of our country. 

_ The outcome of Alaska’s fight for 
Statehood is not yet known. Presi- 
dent Truman recently urged the law- 
Makers to approve Alaska’s admis- 
Sion to the Union, but the general 
feeling is that the matter cannot be 





20TH CENTURY-FOX 
DEAN STOCKWELL and Dana Andrews play leading roles in “Deep Waters,” a 
movie set in Majne 


adequately dealt with during the re- 
maining time that the present Con- 
gress will be in session. 


Made in Maine 


Hollywood went to Maine to make 
the movie “Deep Waters,” a picture 
based on Ruth Moore’s best-selling 
novel ‘“Spoonhandle.” The script called 
for a New England setting. When 
Director Henry King found Vinal- 
haven Island, 10 miles off the main- 
land, he knew he had come upon the 
right place. 

The final version of the film is a 
complete justification of Mr. King’s 
efforts. The typical New England 
town, the beautiful Penobscot Bay, 
and the marshes for duck hunting 
give unusual background for the 
picture. 

“Deep Waters,” though, offers more 
than enjoyable scenery. The story 
combines the glamor and dangers of 
the sea with the quiet drama of a 
boy’s fight for understanding and sym- 
pathy. Movie-goers of all ages will 
find the picture well worth their while. 
Jean Peters and Dana Andrews have 
the leading adult roles, and Dean 
Stockwell plays the part of 12-year- 
old Donny Mitchell. 


South Africa 


Political developments in the Union 
of South Africa are being watched 
closely in other parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Field 
Marshal Jan C. Smuts, staunch advo- 
cate of Commonwealth harmony, was 
defeated in a South African election 
a little more than a week ago. His 
party lost control of the Dominion 
Parliament; and Smuts himself, who 
has been Prime Minister since 1939, 
failed even to be reelected as a legis- 
lator. 

The 78-year-old Marshal Smuts re- 
signed from office shortly after the 
balloting, and Dr. Daniel F. Malan, 
leader of the victorious Nationalist 
party, took up the job of forming a 
new cabinet. It will not be easy for 
the Nationalists to carry out their 
policies, because they, together with 
an allied group, have only a slight ma- 
jority in Parliament. 

Malan and his followers are known 
to oppose Smuts’ old policy of close co- 
operation with Great Britain. Among 
leaders of the victorious group are men 
who tried to prevent the Dominion 


from participating on Britain’s side 
in World War II. Some, moreover, 
are known to favor dictatorial methods 
of government. 

Smuts fought against England in 
the Boer War, half a century ago, but 
since has become a British Common- 
wealth leader. The fact that Smuts is 
world-famous did not help him in this 
recent election. Instead, his oppo- 
nents seem to have made gains through 
their accusation that he has been pay- 
ing too much attention to world poli- 
tics and not enough to South Africa’s 
national problems. 


Harvest Time 


Well under way in Oklahoma and 
Texas is the 1948 harvest of “‘winter 
wheat’’—so called because it is planted 
in the fall and lives through the win- 
ter. Dusty, roaring combines, which 
move through fields of standing grain, 
cutting and threshing the crop in one 
operation, have started their season’s 
work. 

As summer advances, ripening the 
wheat farther north, the harvest will 
sweep toward Montana. The last of 
the winter crop probably will be har- 
vested in that state about two months 
from now. Shortly afterward, vari- 
eties of wheat that were planted this 
spring in the Dakotas and other north- 
ern states will be ready for cutting. 

This year’s crop of winter wheat 
is expected to total nearly 850 million 
bushels. Although well above the 
average output for the 10-year period 
ending in 1946, this amount will not 
equal 1947’s billion-bushel crop. 

Thousands of combines will be in 
operation during the coming weeks. 
Many wheat farmers have their own 


machines and will be able to handle 
their crops with very little outside 
help. Others, however, depend on 
traveling crews which follow the har- 
vest northward. A number of these 
migrating harvester caravans are big 
business concerns, having as many as 
a dozen combines, as well as trucks to 
haul the wheat to market. Members 
of a traveling harvest crew live in 
modern trailers. 


Japanese Emperor 


Reports from Japan state that it is 
possible that Emperor Hirohito may 
step down from his throne within the 
next few months. While rumors to 
this effect have circulated previously, 
more significance is being attached to 
present speculations for several rea- 
sons. First, the abdication talk is 
being reported in Japanese news- 
papers for the first time. Second, it 
has been the topic of cabinet dis- 
cussions. 

The basis for the new crop of ru- 
mors is the approaching end of the 
Japanese war criminals’ trials. The 
verdict of the international court 
which has tried one-time Japanese 
government officials for crimes against 
humanity is expected sometime this 
month. Many people believe that the 
accused will be found guilty. 

If this happens, it is thought that 
the Emperor will feel compelled to 
give up his throne. Japanese tradi- 
tion holds that the monarch has full 
responsibility for the conduct of the 
nation’s affairs. 

Should Hirohito quit the throne, 
it is believed that his brother would 
act as regent until the Emperor’s 15- 
year-old son is old enough to ascend 
the throne. 
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BUSY DAYS in the nation’s grain belt 


RAY IN KANSAS CITY STAR 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


The thorn tree 


Measure Studied 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Registration will include the listing of 
the name of the group and the names, 
addresses, and a description of the 
duties of all officers. Lists of rank- 
and-file members must also be made 
public. A financial report—including 
a list of contributions, the donors, ex- 
penditures, and purposes of expendi- 
tures—must be filed. 

4. It is unlawful for a person to be 
a member of a communist political 
organization which has not registered 
with the Attorney General. 

5. Printed matter sent through the 
mails or broadcasts by communist po- 
litical groups must be so labeled. 

Imagine yourself a senator, trying 
to decide whether or not to support 
the Mundt-Nixon bill. These are 
arguments, for and against the meas- 
ure, as they might be presented in 
the Senate. First, Senator Pro speaks: 


His Views 


“T call for the passage of the Mundt- 
Nixon bill because the’ United States 
is in danger. Together with other 
democratic governments throughout 
the world, it is threatened by a world- 
wide movement directed from Moscow, 
which is conspiring to overthrow free 
governments wherever they are found. 
In the place of government by the peo- 
ple, this movement would substitute 
government by ruthless, totalitarian, 
communist dictatorship. 

“Numbers of distinguished Ameri- 
cans who have been watching the 
developments of recent years are call- 
ing attention to this danger. J. Edgar 
Hoover, director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, is but one of the 
many leaders in a position to know 
the facts who warns of the threat of 
communism to this nation. 

“There are those who state that 
American Communists are not a real 
threat, because they are few in num- 
ber—perhaps no more than 100,000 
strong—they have no representatives 
in Congress, and they have elected no 
mayors or governors in the cities and 
states of the nation. But I would 


FICKLEN IN DALLAS MORNING NEWS 


Why not out in the open? 
TWO CARTOONISTS’ VIEWS ON WAYS TO DEAL WITH COMMUNISM 


remind you that the Communists of 
Czechoslovakia were likewise few in 
number. There they were a mmority 
party. Yet they were able to stage 
a complete overthrow of the demo- 
cratic government of that nation, and 
install in its place the now-familiar 
totalitarian dictatorship we have seen 
rise in so many European nations. 

“To protect the United States from 
such a move, new laws are needed to 
cope with the communist movement 
here. Existing laws do not provide 
this protection. The United States 
should be the first nation in the West- 
ern Hemisphere to put into effect new 
legislation designed to stem the spread 
of this doctrine. 

“Earlier this year the American na- 
tions, assembled in Bogota, unani- 
mously agreed that ‘the present world 
situation demands urgent measures to 
safeguard peace and defend mutual 
respect among states. ...’ They de- 
clared further that all the Americas 
should ‘adopt within their respective 
territories and in accord with their 
constitutional precepts, necessary 
measures to prevent and uproot ac- 
tivities directed, assisted, or insti- 
gated by foreign governments, organi- 
zations, and individuals.’ Thus the 
United States is committed to enact 
laws checking communism. 

“The Mundt-Nixon bill is legal and 
is in keeping with our Constitution. 
Its requirements of communist politi- 
cal organizations are similar to those 
which our two leading political parties 
have observed for some time. Politi- 
cal literature from Republican or 
Democratic groups carries a label in- 
forming the reader of its origin. 
When radio time is bought by these 
two parties for political purposes, that 
fact is made known. Financial rec- 
ords, showing contributions received, 
donors, and campaign expenditures, 
are filed with the Federal government. 
Republicans and Democrats acknowl- 
edge in public their membership in po- 
litical parties. Why should Commu- 
nists object to fulfilling requirements 
which are similar to those demanded 
of other political groups? 

“This measure does not outlaw the 
Communist Party. It does not pro- 
hibit a citizen from believing in com- 


munism if that is his conviction. It 
does seek to regulate communist politi- 
cal organizations as we now supervise 
other political groups. The Mundt- 
Nixon bill will not drive Communists 
underground. Instead it will keep 
them in the open. 

“The Mundt-Nixon bill is worthy of 
the wholehearted support of all free- 
dom-loving Americans. It and it alone 
offers the protection we need against 
the cunning, ruthless, revolutionary 
plans of the communist movement.” 

Now Senator Con takes the floor 
to speak against the bill: 

“Let me start by saying that I op- 
pose communism as completely as any 
man in the nation. I have no sym- 
pathy for its beliefs or its practices, 
and I would fight against its estab- 
lishment here. 

“However, I am loathe to see a na- 
tion, founded on democratic principles, 
as ours is, attempt to curb commu- 
nism by means which violate our most 
basic beliefs. I am sure that this bill 
runs counter to the first amendment 
of the Constitution, which provides 
that ‘Congress shall make no law... 
abridging the freedom of speech or of 
the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble... .’ 


Beliefs Penalized 


“The Mundt-Nixon bill, if passed, 
would penalize Americans for politi- 
cal belief. It is designed to give Con- 
gress the power to control American 
thinking, and the design it follows 
reminds one of the ‘thought control’ 
which Japanese war lords exercised 
over the people of that nation, which 
German and Italian fascists exercised 
over their people, and which Commu- 
nists now exercise over the nations 
they control. 

“The Mundt-Nixon bill is a thinly 
veiled attempt to bring about the out- 
right banning of the Communist 
Party in the United States. It is fool- 
ish to say that it does otherwise. The 
restrictions which it imposes on Com- 
munists are much more harsh than 
the regulations on other political 
groups. As these restrictions are ad- 
ministered, it is easy to see how the 
courts of our nation will be jammed 
with lawsuits as government officials 


ee 


try to force Communists to comply 
with the law, and as the Communists 
seek to have first one section and then 
another of the law overruled. 

“If we pass this bill, we will be put. 
ting ourselves on a moral plane with 
the communist dictatorships which we 
all deplore. The Kremlin tolerates no 
opposition parties, and forbids by law 
their existence. If the Mundt-Nixop 
bill becomes law, it will mean that the 
United States has adopted a method 
and technique of the Kremlin. 

“In addition to being un-American 
in principle and communist in tech- 
nique, I believe this measure to be 
extremely impractical. I think it will 
not serve this republic; rather it will 
serve the American Communist Party, 
I feel that the restrictions it seeks to 
impose will not only make the Com- 
munists more cunning in pursuing 
their real‘goals and ambitions. It 
will also cause them to mask more 
carefully their foreign connections, 
activities, and strength. It will, in 
effect, drive them underground. 

“In so doing it will make martyrs 
of them. This is likely to bring to 
them the support of some Americans 
who might otherwise have turned a 
deaf ear to communist propaganda, 
If these conditions come about, we 
shall know less about the work of 
American Communists than we do 
today. They will become an unknown 
quantity. Congress has been told by 
numbers of experts, including J, 
Edgar Hoover, that it will be dan- 
gerous to drive Communists under- 
ground here. If that happens, we 
shall have real cause for alarm. 


Laws Available 


“If American Communists are plot- 
ting to overthrow our government, we 
already have on the books laws which 
are capable of punishing that crime. 
In fact, there are more than two 
dozen existing laws which could apply 
to our Communists. Why not use 
them? Let us prosecute Communists 
for committing some dangerous act, 
not for thinking the way they do. 

“The Congress is united today in a 
desire to strengthen democracy and 
the republican form of government in 
this nation. But I say to you that the 
way to do that is not to forbid citizens 
among us to think a certain way. The 
best method for checking communism 
is to show that democracy is the best 
form of government. 

“General Omar Bradley, Army 
Chief of Staff, recently discussed this 
point eloquently in an address in New 
York. Let me conclude by quoting 4 
portion of that speech: ‘We have con- 
vincing reason to believe that it (com- 
munism) will desist from aggression 
only when free nations are united in 
arms and only when they are stoutly 
defended. But armed force alone is 
not the final answer. We must demon- 
strate conclusively that democracy is 
more attractive, more progressive, 
more productive, and more resolute 
than any totalitarian system. 

“‘For communism is not only 4 
manacle chained to the hands of ul- 
willing states. It is a bait, a plausible 
bait to which millions of people have 
sprung in joblessness, despair, and 
hunger. Knowing this, we cannot 
fight communism only with antl 
communism. To be anti-communist 
we must be constantly and coura 
geously pro-democratic in our preach- 
ments and practices throughout the 
world. ...” 

If you were a senator, how would 
you vote on the Mundt-Nixon bill? 
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Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


(The opinions quoted or summarized on this page 
are not necessarily endorsed. by THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER. ) 


“Some Lobbies Are Good,” by Rob- 
ert M. La Follette, Jr., New York Times 
Magazine. 


Lobbyists in Washington are out 
in full force. The reason is self-evi- 
dent. The Congressional calendar is 
packed with controversial legislation 
which affects the pocketbooks and gen- 
eral welfare of millions of business- 
men, trade organizations, labor unions, 
professional societies, and individual 
citizens. Lobbying with respect to 
federal legislation is a multi-million- 
dollar enterprise and is seemingly in- 
creasing. 

People generally regard lobbying as 
anevil. They associate it with bribery 
and other unscrupulous activities. 
Some lobbying, it is true, is definitely 
against the public interest. Never- 
theless, outright bribery is extremely 
rare in Washington nowadays, and 
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“SOME LOBBIES are good,” says former 


Senator Robert La Follette 
strong efforts are being made to curb 
other lobbying abuses. 

On the other hand, the lobbyist can 
serve a highly useful purpose. The 
more complex or technical a bill may 
be, the more need there is for expert 
advice and assistance on details. Often 
the persons or organizations that 
would be directly affected by a measure 
can give the best information and ad- 
vice on how to draw it up. This ad- 
vice, if used with caution, can greatly 
aid Congressmen. 

Lobbyists have many techniques. A: 
relatively new one is to persuade large 
bodies of voters to send letters or 
telegrams to Congressmen, urging cer- 
tain lines of action. However, if these 
messages indicate by their nature that 
the senders do not really understand 
the issues involved, they may not have 
much effect. Congressmen are likely 
to pay more attention to a correspond- 
ent or visitor, whether he is a regis- 
tered lobbyist or simply an interested 
individual, who shows that he has real 
knowledge and understanding of the 
matter under consideration. 


“Bastion for Democracy,” by Brig- 
adier G. S. Brunskill, Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Britain, France, Belgium, Portugal, 
and even the United States are be- 
Coming increasingly aware of the im- 
Portance of Africa and the Middle 
East as a source of raw materials. 
There is, though, little indication that 
statesmen of these nations realize that 
the whole future of western democracy 


May depend on Africa. 


Russia, on the other hand, shows an 
understanding of the area’s strategic 
importance. The Soviet Union knows 
that Africa would be an important 
base for attack or counterattack in 
case of war with the West. 

Fortunately, the measures the west- 
ern powers can take to develop mili- 
tary bases in Africa are steps that 
would be beneficial to the African 
peoples. The basic needs are the 
construction of communications, the 
establishment of local industries, and 
improvements in farming. 

European countries have done some 
work along these lines independently, 
but the job can only be done on a 
giant scale and through the cooper- 
ative efforts of the nations concerned. 
Great Britain is in a better position 
than any other of the nations to take 
the lead in formulating an interna- 
tional plan for African development. 
But the United States’ interest in such 
a project must be stimulated, too. 
American investment and technical 
knowledge will be needed if the 
African continent is to be modernized 
and if it is to be ready to serve as a 
military base. 


“1096 Days of Progress,” by War- 
ren R. Austin, United Nations World. 


In spite of all the setbacks, the 
United Nations is the most successful 
example of international cooperation 
the world has ever seen. A vast ma- 
chinery has been set up, bringing 
people together from all parts of the 
world to discuss mutual problems. 
This in itself is an achievement, even 
though the disbeliever asks, “What 
good does machinery do?” 

It has done a great deal of good, 
particularly in economic and social 
fields. A few examples illustrate the 
progress that has been made. The 
UN has helped countries of the Near 
East with irrigation and drainage 
projects. It has helped Peru and Iran 
to establish refrigeration and storage 
facilities for their fishing industries. 
Last fall, the health organization 
quickly brought a serious cholera 
epidemic in Egypt under control. 

Unfortunately, the UN has not 
brought political understanding among 
nations, but it would be unfair to say 
that nothing has been done in this 
field. The Security Council, for in- 
stance, has given aid to half a billion 
Asiatics who have gained the right of 
self-government during the past three 
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RUSSIA’S INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT has been great, but that nation has not 
yet caught up with the United States 


years—a work that cannot be taken 
lightly. 

But one of the UN’s greatest values 
in the political field is the leas€ appar- 
ent. The organization is forcing the 
member nations to think clearly on 
international issues. Delegates can- 
not sit in silence at UN meetings. 
Their nations must take a stand on 
problems that arise, and the delegates 
must make that stand known. 

This mental discipline that is being 
forced upon nations, and the work of 
economic and social groups within the 
UN, can gradually build a foundation 
for political understanding and peace. 


“Are We Doing Our Homework in 
Foreign Affairs?” by John W. Gard- 
ner, Yale Review. 


That the United States must take 
part in world affairs is a simple fact 
known to all. What we may not yet 
realize, though, is that we must do a 
great deal of “homework” if we are 
to carry on our foreign relations suc- 
cessfully. We cannot safely rely upon 
quick decisions and snap judgments. 
Action must be based on knowledge, 
and knowledge is based on hard prep- 
aration and study. 

The problem of building up the 
necessary background should be dealt 
with at three levels. First, the great 
body of citizens must develop an in- 
creasing understanding of the rest of 
the world. Second, high school and 
college students should be given an op- 
portunity to broaden their horizons by 
travel and study in other countries. 
Finally, we must have experts who un- 
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FARMING METHODS IN AFRICA must be modernized, if the continent is to advance 


derstand one or more areas of the 
world thoroughly. 

Such experts must know more than 
the history, language, and culture of 
a given section. They must know 
how the people live from day to day, 
how religion affects their actions, 
what their economic problems are. A 
number of universities are developing 
courses of study along this line. 
Columbia University, for instance, is 
doing an outstanding job with regard 
to Russia. The University of Michi- 
gan is developing a promising pro- 
gram of Japanese studies. The Uni- 
versity of California is strongest in 
the Latin-American field. 

We must hope that those programs 
will receive every support and en- 
couragement, and that young men and 
women with ability will accept the 
challenge offered by careers in this 
field. 


“Is Russia Prepared to Make War?” 
by Henry J. Taylor, Reader's Digest. 


In material wealth, Russia is not 
ready for war. She has about the 
same amount of farmland as we have, 
but she must support 50 million more 
people than we have. Her working 
population is about the same as that 
of the United States, but her factory 
output is not as large as our coun- 
try’s was 48 years ago. Russia lacks 
several important materials for war. 

Russia’s greatest weakness, though, 
is her transportation. She has an 
adequate merchant fleet, but her high- 
ways and railroads are not nearly 
extensive enough. 

Russia’s use of her manpower is not 
as efficient as ours. A Soviet journal, 
in comparing electric power plants in 
the U. S. and Russia, pointed out that 
an American plant with 51 workers 
produced as much as a Soviet plant 
with 480. Russia has fewer tech- 
nically trained people than the state 
of Illinois has. 

These facts should not lull us into 
complacency, though. Russia, with 
her dictatorship, can direct a much 
larger percentage of her factory out- 
put to war purposes than we in the 
United States can. She. can also se- 
cure goods from the nations of eastern 
Europe. 

Furthermore, Russia is not depend- 
ing upon war to gain her ends. She is 
trying to keep the world in a state of 
turmoil, and she is relying on eco- 
nomic collapse in the United States to 
strengthen her position. Our de- 
cisions for the future should be made 
with this fact in mind. 
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A new Du Pont plant at Niagara 
Falls, New York, will produce nylon 
from a chemical called “furfural.” 
This chemical, which is made from 
corn cobs, has been produced in small 
quantities for about 25 years. Its 
uses have been confined, however, to 
such products as varnish and lubri- 
cating oils. Chemists are now find- 
ing additional uses—in drugs, plastics, 
insecticides, and nylon. 

These added discoveries for its use 
will not only create a large market 
for corn cobs, but will also help to 
conserve our supply of benzene, now 
used in making nylon. 


* * * 


Airplanes, flying at supersonic 
speeds, are presenting new problems 
to research workers concerned with 
the health and safety of the pilots. 
For example, when planes pass through 
the air at very high speeds, their in- 
teriors reach extremely high tempera- 
tures. Refrigeration in the plane, 
and flying suits which allow cool air 
to be blown around the pilot’s body, 
may help to solve the problem. 

Another problem under study is the 
simplification of the controls in air- 
ships. Sometimes pilots become con- 
fused by the intricacy of the gadgets 
they have to handle. 

Terrific speeds also make bailing out 
difficult. Men are sometimes thrown 
against the tail of the plane in high- 
speed bail-outs. An “ejection seat” 
which throws the pilot from the plane 
will remedy this difficulty. 


* * * 


A luxurious Greyhound bus is now 
traveling around the United States 
on a road test of its performance. 
Unlike present models which seat 37 
passengers, the new bus will seat 50 
people. Luggage is placed in lockers 
on the side walls of the vehicle, so that 
in case of accident it acts as a shock 
absorber. The driver sits high in 
the bus in a glass dome. Six pas- 
sengers may sit in the front of the 
bus near the driver, 30 in the Ter- 
race Lounge on the upper level of 
the Greyhound, and the remaining 
passengers ride below in the Sedan 
Lounge. Wider seats and windows, in- 
dividually controlled radio speakers 
in each seat, and a cooling system are 
also features of the newest Grey- 
hound. 





WIDE WORLD 
A NAVAL ARCHITECT checks the fit of 
a carefully scaled piece on- a model of 
a modern destroyer. This close-up shows 
the infinite care with which models are 
made. This one is being built at the 
plant of Gibbs and Cox, Naval Designers 
in New York City 
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Chile Is Hard at Work 


Nation that Has Relied on ~ and Farms in Past Is Now 
Making Determined Effort to Develop Industries 


HILE, whose livelihood has come 
mainly from nitrate deposits, 
mines, farms, and ranches, is now 
making a determined effort to build 
manufacturing industries. Her first 
steel plant, for example, is under con- 
struction at the city of Concepcion. 
This 50-million-dollar project is being 
financed jointly by Chileans and the 
United States Export-Import Bank. 
A U.S. business firm furnishes tech- 
nicians to supervise the building of 
the plant, and will operate it for sev- 
eral years after its completion. 
Moreover, Chile recently obtained 
the first non-European loan granted 
by the World Bank. This loan will 
be used to purchase modern farm 
machinery and to provide new hydro- 
electric power stations. 
To promote further industrial de- 


velopment, the Chilean government, ' 


under President Gabriel Gonzales Vi- 
dela, is carrying on a program of eco- 
nomic cooperation with Argentina. 
Trade agreements and other arrange- 
ments intended for the mutual bene- 
fit of the two countries have been 
made. Meanwhile, Chile is welcoming 
business investments from the United 
States. 

The industrial growth which is be- 
ing encouraged may in the long run 
greatly benefit the Chilean people by 
making available to them new job 
opportunities as well as an increasing 
volume of manufactured goods. At 
present, life is extremely hard for a 
large portion of the nation’s inhabit- 
ants. Most of the land suitable for 
cultivation is owned by a compara- 
tively small number of wealthy peo- 
ple, and the peasants who tend it earn 
just a few cents a day. Some miners 
and other laborers receive a little 
more money than do the farm work- 
ers, but nevertheless their wages and 
living standards are quite low. 

The Chilean government has taken 
some steps to help the people obtain 
better housing, medical care, and other 
benefits, but improvement is coming 
very slowly. Whether workers will be 
treated better as Chile’s industries 
grow remains to be seen. 

The Chileans are industrious and, 
in comparison with the people of some 
countries near them, fairly well edu- 
cated. It is estimated that more than 
three-fourths of the adults can read 


and write. European blood predomi- 
nates in the population, but there are 
many Indians. 

Long, narrow Chile, frequently 
called the “shoelace republic,” extends 
about 2,600 miles along the west coast 
of South America. Bounded on the 
west by the Pacific Ocean and on the 
east by the towering Andes Moun- 
tains, her territory is at no point 
wider than 250 miles. 

Northern Chile is an arid desert, 
but it contains great deposits of ni- 
trates and copper. It is chiefly for 
these products that the nation has 
been famous. Chile has a monopoly 
on natural nitrate salts, which are 
used for fertilizer and in the making of 








AREA OF U.S.: 
3,022,387 sa. Mi. 


AREA OF CHILE: 
286,396 sa. mi. 











MAP BY JOHNSON 
IF CHILE were laid on its side across the 
United States, the slender Latin Ameri- 
can country would extend from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific 


munitions. She sells them abroad in 
considerable quantities, even though 


nitrates can now be manufactured by |. 


chemical processes. In addition to 
copper and nitrates, Chile has a great 
deal of iron and coal. Oil has recently 
been discovered in the far south. 

The southern portion of Chile, be- 
cause of its new oil fields, is playing 
an increasingly important part in the 
nation’s economy. This cold and rainy 
section has long been the home of 
shepherds and fishermen. Its coast 
is lined with a thousand islands and is 
cut by deep fiords. 

Lying between the cold, rainy south- 
land and the arid northern desert is 
the heart of the nation, the section 
where most of Chile’s 514 million peo- 
ple live. In this temperate central 
region lie the capital, Santiago, and 
the big cities of Valparaiso and Con- 
cepcién. Here also are the farms and 
estates which produce Chile’s crops 
of grain, vegetables, and fruit. 

















Study Guide: 


Anti-Communist Measure F 
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1. What is the purpose of the Mundt 
Nixon bill? a 

2. List three of the measure’s proyie 
sions. g 

3. What is said to be the relation be 
tween Communists in this country ang! 
the Russian leaders in Moscow? % 

4. What stand did the American ng 
tions take at their meeting in Bogota 
concerning agitation within a country 
that is caused by foreign agents? ) 

5. What comparison is made between 
the measure and the restrictions placed 
upon freedom of thought by totalitarian 
countries? 

6. List arguments raised by support 
ers of the Mundt-Nixon bill as to the con 
stitutionality of the measure. 


7. Why do opponents of the bill think 
it would be unconstitutional? 


Discussion 


1.. Outline your opinion concerning the 
Mundt-Nixon bill. 

2. What do you think is the best 
method by which the United States can 
fight the growth of communism at home? 
Explain your answer. 


U. S. and Russia 


1. What was the reaction to the ex 
change of statements between Washi 
ton and Moscow that seemed for a whi 
to open the door for Russo-American 
consultations? 

2. Where, according to President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State Marshall, 
should such consultations take place? 


3. What suggestion was made by 
Henry Wallace, and what was Stalin’s 
reply? 

4. What motive do some observers 
think may be behind Russia’s offer to 
have its representatives meet with those 
of the United States? 

5. What are the principal arguments 
against holding such a conference at the 
present time? 

6. Give the major arguments in favor 
of accepting the Russian proposals for 
a conference with the United States. 


1. Do you think Russia’s proposals 
concerning a conference were sincere, or 
do you think they were made primarily 
for propaganda purposes? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

2. In your opinion, should the United 
States have accepted the Soviet Union’s 
offer, or were the President and Secre- 
tary Marshall right in the stand they 
took? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why do many lawmakers think Con- 
gress should not try to meet during the 
period between the political conventions 
and the November elections? 

2. Outline the major points that may 
be included in a new draft law. 

3. What has happened to the bill that 
would have granted statehood to Hawaii? 

4. Why has Chile recently borrowed 
money from the U. S. Export-Import 
Bank and from the World Bank? 
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Outside Reading 


“What Is a Communist?” by Allan 
Nevins, New York Times Magazine, May 
2, 1948. Certain: steps against Commu- 
nists must be taken; but harsh measures 
are dangerous to those who use them. 

“Disclosing the Communists,” by Ray- 
mond Moley, Newsweek, May 10, 1948. 
The Mundt bill is an excellent attempt te 
deal with the communist threat. 

“The Rivalry of Nations,” by Walter 
Lippmann, Atlantic, February 1948. We 
cannot hope to eliminate the rivalry be- 
tween America and Russia, but must 
to keep it within bounds. 

“We Need Not Fight Russia,” by Han- 
son Baldwin, Saturday Evening Post, 
April 3, 1948. We must consolidate our 
portion of the divided world, and at the 
same time work to eliminate the division. 
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Pronunciations 


Hirohito—hé’r6-hé’té a 

Gabriel Gonzales Videla — gah-bré-él 
gone-sah’lés vé-dé’lah ; 

Santiago—sahn-tyah’go (y as in yes) 

Valparaiso—val’ puh-ri’z6 : 

Concepcién — kon-sép’syén (y as 
yes) 













